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Scribner. 


Kendrick, Baynard. The Flames of Time. 
June 7, 1948. 374p. $3.00. 


The night (Christmas Eve of 1787) the boy was born his 
father and mother were killed in an Indian attack near 
the Florida plantation of the notorious Dan McKetch who 
rescued and reared him. His dead father’s possession of 
an emblem marking him as an ex-officer in the British 
Artillery gave the lad his name—Arrtillery Armes. In the 
smi-wilderness of East Florida just south of the Georgia 
border, Dan McKetch was in single-handed revolt against 
the Spanish government in those latter years of the 18th 
Century. Wild and lawless himself, a pirate out of the 
usual aquatic element, with a succession of mistresses and 
leading a life of violence, he lived in his fortified stockade 
with a group of dependent settlers, subject to raids by 
Indians, Georgia border scum or Spanish soldiers; fre- 
quently he rode on raids himself. In such lawless com- 
pany Artillery was reared strictly under the tutelage of a 
wildly and violently religious outlaw, Doctor Ezekiel 
Buckhart, an unfrocked gambling clergyman, who rode 
with McKetch and shot with ready pistols, including one 
hidden in his flowing white beard. Religion, languages 
and humanities, hunting, riding and shooting were all 
inluded in Artillery’s curriculum and with a liberal use 
of the cane Doctor Buckhart kept him clean and upright 
throughout. In his early teens Artillery, because of a 
fancied sin, ran away one day and, while-lost in a swamp, 
rescued from raiders Hasse Micco, grandson of the great 
Seminole chief, Cheti Haiola, being adopted into the tribe 
asa blood brother of Hasse Micco. During a short stay 
with the Indians he furthered his education in woods-lore, 
tracking, hunting, shooting and wrestling. There too he 


met and suffered boyish defeat at wrestling with the dar! 


Dauna, seeming Negro slave but really orphaned child of 
Greek parents. 

Artillery is the central character in the author’s main 
theme, the story of the wresting of Florida from Spain 
and its eventual incorporation into the United States. 
Spain is presented as a decadent power (in a rather cloudy 
and unintelligible fashion the Church is given some partial 
blame for the decadence), weak and unable to protect 
Floridian settlers from the depradations of outlaws and 
Indians. To the North the young, expanding United 
States offered a stronger government. But England and 
France under Napoleon complicated the game of power 
politics and the heterogeneous population of the region 
did not know its own mind on the matter. And so Florida 
remained with a weaker nation, unable to achieve stability, 
a bursting new land in the throes of outlawry though 
steadily changing in character as a result of a continued 
migration of settlers from the North. 

In Artillery’s late teens Dan McKetch was finally laid by 
the heels through the agency of an evil Spaniard, Don 
Jose de Reduro, who was in the Colonial Service to make 
his own fortune, and sent to a Spanish dungeon in Ha- 
vana. Then Artillery, peculiarly without a country save 
for Florida because of his unknown antecedents, enlisted 
as a sort of undercover agent in the service of John Hous- 
ton McIntosh, a wealthy planter who was furthering the 
eventual attachment of Florida to the United States. 
Then through the years there followed a series of adven- 
tures, intrigues and marches and skirmishes, sudden pas- 
sion for the hitherto hated Dauna whom he purchased 
from slavery at the price of his patrimony, a single illicit 
relationship with her after which she returned to the In- 
dians and Artillery married Beth Hulbert only to see her 





- while refugeeing in 


ind their children die of yellow fever 
St. Aumann from an Indian attack which also de- 
stroyed his own laboriously built silkworm plantation. 


Then came the East Florida Republic established with the 


aid of the United States, a terrible Indian war, the lonely 
wandering through an unsettled life and finally peace 
with Dauna and a settler’s life. The story ends as a last 


son is born 


1 
oeen a 


furious Indian attack is repulsed, Dauna’s 
and peace presumably descends upon what had 
land of violence. 

irl 


The Flames of Time is a competently written and fairl; 
interesting story woven about an unfamiliar incident in 
American history, the acquisition of Florida. The his- 
torical background is done quite well, showing evidence 
of considerable research. As a story of adventure and 
romance it is quite readable and the writing, though occa- 
sionally rambling and disjointed, is adequate for that type 
of book. Occasional profanity and several examples of 
illicit passion appear together with brutality and wanton 
cruelty. However the book, in general, is not evil and, 
despite occasional lapses, the moral tone is fairly 
On the whole it seems suitable for adults. 


good. 
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Laski, Harold J. The American Democracy. 
June 8, 1948. 785p. $6.50. 


The American Democracy, 761 closely | 
small print, presents Mr. Laski’ s views on the American 
way of life. It is a critical, semi-serious analysis of Ameri- 
can civilization; its customs, culture and religions; its eco- 
nomic and educational equipment; its and 
sibility as a world power. 


Viking. 


ee ene 
sacked pages of 


position 


DOS- 
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The task proposed by the author is almost illimitable and 
consequently one can hardly expect a proportional and an 
adequate consideration of each of its many phases yet in 
the limited space of one book the author has proposed 
not a few stimulating discussions. He has unearthed, 
developed and excoriated the dominating philosophy of 
America, which he aptly calls, “the business man’s phil- 
osophy”. It is a philosophy which demands a negative 
state, and unfettered free enterprise for the individual in 
his economic struggle for the survival of the fittest. The 
sractical foundations of this philosophy is traced to the 
pioneering character of early America, the rugged indi- 
vidual who met the challenge of expanding frontiers by 
the rapid conquest of the vast American continent. The 
religious foundations of this philosophy are anchored in 
New England Puritanism, deftly expressed by Mr. Laski 
as “secularize ~>d puritanism” p. 42. It is manifested in the 
belief that hard work must bring financial success, which, 
in turn, is an externalization of divine approval of the 
individual, and, conversely, the failure to achieve this 
financial success is solely the fault of the individual. It is 
indicative of some form of laziness and merits divine con- 
demnation. The federal champion of this business man’s 
philosophy is the supreme court of the United States. 
Consequently, Mr. Laski has neither love for, nor under- | 
standing of, this court. He has accepted without reserva- 
tion Mr. Twiss’s thesis expounded in his book Lawyers 
and the Constitution. 


For Mr. Laski, the “laissez faire” philosophy, championed 
by democratic capitalism frustrates any sol all social ad- 
vancement; keeps labor as the under-dog and foments 
constant strife in the field of industry. All the evils in 
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the economic life of America are naively blamed of the flock 
private ownership; the only solution to these evils § pedizened a 
state socialism.* and jewels t 
American politics is severely criticized for its politig) Hill is the 
“bosses” and the invisible government of big busines grouP that 


markably w 
rest of the | 
do widow f 
title, her bri 
tor, Isabel’s 
jacqueline | 
the housek 


The disgraceful treatment of the American negroes, 
failure to solve the South’s problems, the inadequacy 
American education, its narrow vocational slant and +} 
sacrosanct position of the successful athlete in Americ, 
colleges and universities offer ample opportunities 
versatile and scathing pen of Mr. Laski. 


tor ¢h 


The author’s observations on the Catholic Church ap There are ; 
. : NCIe ¢ « 
her position in.America are for the most part not on and remark 


inadequate but false. He considers her great encyclica 
on Labor, not an expression of her social philosophy by Eh sapien 
, ; ata yuIcK-wittec 
as a code of social legislation and then proceeds to criticif ¢, ly! , m ¥ 
them on the grounds of his own false assumption. Th - ll M 
can hardly be accepted as ignorance. wd i 
With charé 
On the international level, \ | heaolinene 
that the United States can co-operate with other nation} the more 
of the world in creating and maintai . 


squires Mrs 


ki d 
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fr. Laski does not belie 
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ning an effective orde struggles ag. 


unless the American people are willing to add som} ortain ~ 
drastic amendments to the Constitution. Many of tht arival of S 
powers now possessed by Congress or by Congress and thi , ls st’s er 
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president conjointly, must be transferred to the presidem| until his 


whose term of office should be extended to seven yean} much the se 

e extenci 7 > NWrec} > ? ter +f ice +h es " ’ 
The extension of the president’s term of office and th} out of comf 
reasons for it of the few suggestions in this because it p 
ch is deservi ous thought by 
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whi ng of seri American polif wife and for 
tical scientists. tmay be sa 
The American Democracy will have justified its publica reasons for | 
tion if its creates in the American public an awareness of disturbed by 
the economic, social and political incongruities which dis} tett a typicé 
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figure the otherwise democratic pattern of its life. It 

stimulating. It is provocative. It is challenging but it i 

not in the tradition of Tocqueville or of 
Arthur A, North, S.J. 
Department of Philosophy 
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Sharp, Margery. The Foolish Gentlewoman. Little} Greta deify 
Brown. May 26, 1948. 330p. $3.00. the forbeara: 
life runs qu 
The Margery rp of Cluny Brown and Brittania Mew}, 4 7 
i 1 of | ie ae y the them 
ras lost her acid sharpness, a great deal of her bitterness} 1, ene Ot 
and corrosive humor, shee she retains the same ability to} 4 ~e adien : 
° Hit Cats | 
delineate characters with matchless clarity and expos Me 


ya wealthy 
MacGregor | 
through life 


their foibles with a kind gentleness. She can still spin: 


tale that attracts without overwhelming. 


The story is set in England, not too far from Londonf ©mpanion | 
itself. The immediate locale is Chipping Hill and the _ over al 
very name is significant, for it seems to suggest the Chip} MS Simon 
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be reduced to his animal counterpart 
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rows, hop about somewhat aimlessly, in 
tions that have no world-shaking imp 
are drab characters without brilliance either physical « 
mental. There is only one harsh screamin 
sort of person who most resembles a jay in the midst ¢ 
the other birds. The jay that disturbs the complacet 
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of the flock is Miss Tilly Cuff, obviously a hyper-thyroid, 
bedizened and bedecked with beauty that can be bought 
and jewels that can be simulated. Her arrival at Chipping 
Hill is the signal for the reorganization of a little social 
group that before her advent was quiet, content, and re- 
markably well adjusted to one another’s vag The 
rest of the flock is composed of Isabel Brocken, a well-to- 
do widow from whose outlook on life the b its 
title, her brother-in-law Simon Brocken, a mole-like solic 
tor, Isabel’s nephew Humphrey Garrett from Austra lia, 
lacqueline Brown paid companion to Isabel, Mrs. Poole 
the housekeeper and her squirrel-eyed daughter. Greta. 
There are a few pe eripheral characters, all of them true 
and remarkably believable: There is Mr. Simmonds who 
squires Mrs. Poole to the ‘local balls, Dora Tremayne a 
quick- -witted down-at-the-heels spinster and Bogey, a 
onlay um who more than once becomes the deus-ex-ma- 
china for Miss Sharp. 


aT 
aries. 


1 
JOOK té rakes 


With characters so slight, the plot cannot help but 
negligible and yet, to those involved, the unwind 
the story is of terrible importance for everyone of them 
struggles against odds to preserve peace of mind and « 
certain quiet contentment. The story begins with he 
arival of Simon Brocken at Chipping Hill. He is tl 
novelist’s idea of an English ph -erns quiet and unno 
until his routine upset. Mr. Brocken r 
much the second World War because it has bombed him 
out of comfortable quarters in town. He 1 the war 
because it puts him under obligation to his dead brother’s 
vife and forces him to take refuge under her roof. Simon, 
tmay be said, resents the existence of women and all the 
reasons for his resentment are pasecnines in Isabel. He is 
disturbed by the presence in the house of Humphrey Gar 
rett a typical veteran, well-educated and idle, wh« 
tempts to win the heart of Jacqueline Brown, Isabel’s pa 
companion, are doing nicely. Simon is tied intimately to 
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1e 
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1S esents very 


nt 
resents 


ratt se at- 


me 1d 


all three and his life is made pleasant as possible by 
the forbearance of the trio. In the service regions of the 
lodge, Mrs. Poole and daughter Greta the name is 
bviously a reminder of the fact that Garbo was her 


enith when the child was born manage the house- 


keeping. To them also Simon Brocken is tied for he had 
engaged them to care for the house when both they and 
e Lodge were badly in need of care. Mrs. Poole and 
jreta deify Simon which gratifies him even more than 


ee. 


listracted 
1 


the forbearance in the forward part of the esta 
Life runs quietly until upon a Sunday, Isabel i 
y the theme of a sermon that wrong is not erased 
y time. She sends for Simon and tells him that some 
thirty years before she had destroyed a love letter written 
ya 5 wealdey guest to a poor cousin Tilly Cuff. The guest, 
ean by name, disappeared and Tilly had wandered 
through life alone, close to poverty, forced to be a paid 
companion to irascible old women. Isabel’s decision to 
urn over all her money to Tilly as a kind of restitution 





ills Simon with complete horror. It is something of 
which no lawyer could approve; it will take a very con- 
siderable sum of money out of the family; it may very 
well leave Isabel dependent upon her brother-in-law. 
kabel is adamant, and Simon wrings from her only one 
concession, that the money will not be handed over nor 


ne announcement made until Tilly has been a guest for 


some time at the Lodge 
peace and quiet of life are gone 
Tilly can leave nothing untouched. 


Tilly comes and the 


apparently for good. 
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then she will go to 
can attack di- 


her interference, 
exact retribution 


If anything 
1 
absurd lengths 


resists 


to She 


rectly and does so in the matter of the affection and love 
that has arisen between Humphrey and Jacqueline: Simon 
and Isabel she attacks by destroying the peace of the 
household completely and entirely. Pind ing the Pooles 
impenetrable, a crime she can never forgive, she resolves 
upon their destruction. She forces an issue which will 


- take the child from ~ m 
finds that the mother is 


other; she pries and probes and 


a widow of the grass rather than 


the sod variety ang sets about disco wering the missing 
pouse. The Pooles, in terror, go to tl sonnne Si 

spou Cc. ne OOLe ; in terror, gO to tnel protector oimon 
Brocken to tell him that the missing f me wor was a 


menace to their life and happiness, that the Lodge is a 
hiding place for them rather than a home. The entire 
menage is enlisted on the side of the Pooles but nothing 
can or will restrain Tilly until the foolish gentlewoman 
solves everything by announcing the surrender of all her 
money to the vicious frustrated spinster. After forty-eight 


hours of tears and recriminations, Tilly accept the money 
but still seems destined for the destruction of the Pooles 


1 


until Isabel completely 
that she and Tilly go off t 


immolates herself and suggests 
to a hotel at Bath. Tilly is dis- 
ted from her prey by the double attraction of the 

and the new way of life that it affords and the 
past. No harm has been done that is perma- 
the exception of the completely ruptured love 


trac 
money 
danger 


nent with 


is 


affair between Humphrey and Jacqueline. Isabel has 
found happiness in sacrifice and by the sacrifice has 
brought peace to Simon, to the Pooles and to Tilly, and 
this is rather an achievement for one who is called “A 


Foolish Gentlewoman” 


The is light and amusing. There is no particular 
moral taught. It might be concluded that Margery Sharp 
is working at the notion that money is unimportant and 
that peace of mind can be achieved without it, but there 
is no such Christian detachment here because money is 
made very important. When it is handed over, it makes 
one woman completely happy and is the final and only 
f restoring peace to the minds of four _— in the 


story 


way oO 


story. The story is a remarkable illustration of ordinary 
life, lived in a ordinary way, and having within itself 
ufficient resources to withstand ultimately any assualt 
upon it. There is humor and wit, not so good or pene- 


g as that of Angela Thirkell, 
The prose is good, lucid and well-planned. There might 
be some objection to Mrs. P« vole going about the country- 
side with Mr. Simmonds, but the tawdry and futile aspect 
of the situation is clearly presented and there is no attrac- 
tion in the kind of pleasure that Mrs. Poole takes. On 
the whole, the book is worth the evening it will take to 
read it. 


but satisfying enough. 


Rev. William N. Field, 
Seton Hall College, 
South Orange, N. J. 
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Gouzenko, The Iron Curtain. 
17, 1948. $3.00. 


Since his dramatic expose of the Soviet spy ring in Canada 
Igor Gouzenko and his family have lived in hiding under 
the protection of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 
Until September 5, 1945, when he extracted 109 docu- 
ments from the files of the embassy code room and took 
m to Dominion officials, Gouzenko had 


* . 


Igor. Dutton. May 


280p. 
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Soviet military 


cipher clerk to the head of the 


system at Ottawa. About to be recalled home he chose 
to show his tribute to the democratic freedom he dis- 
covered in the Western world by bringing to light the 


espionage network engaged in obtaining all possible atomi 
energy information. In this autobiography, currently ap- 
pearing on the screen under the same title, the author 
seeks to explain what prompted him to risk his life and 
sever all relations with the land of his birth. 


Igor Gouzenko was born in 1919 in the peasant village of 
Rogachov, not far from Moscow, where his mother was a 
teacher. His father had lost his life fighting for the 
Bolsheviks in the Civil War. Having proven himself a 
stalwart leader in the youth movement and a promising 
student, he was sent to the Moscow Architectural Insti- 
tute, later transferred to a military engineering academy, 
and finally studied ciphering at Intelligence Headquarters. 


Until 1943 when he was ordered to Canada for service, 
Gouzenko had lived through all the terror, poverty, and 
hunger which is the daily lot of millions of Russian citi- 
zens. While the bureaucrats and other high officials eat 
well the majority of the ordinary people are always near 
starvation. Gouzenko describes how he used to save his 
own food at school and secretly carry home to his wife 
and mother. 


Twin companion to gnawing hunger in the U.S.S.R. is the 
ever prevalent fear of the N.K.V.D. There is no escape, 
whether it be at home, in the school, or at the factory, 
from its spying agents. These informers are located every- 
where, in the United States and England; even exchange 
students are spies in training. Life is cheap in the Soviet 
Union. The dignity of man no longer exists. And to the 
young Russian, subjected to years of indoctrination unde 

s educational system, all this suffering, degrading hard- 
ship, and fear are not only natural, but, according to 
Russian leaders, universal throughout the world. 
he could not reconcile 
Here there was rich- 

People smiled, spoke 


When Gouzenko reached Canada 
reality with his previous training. 
ness, happiness, personal freedom. 
openly, and revealed a yearning to live. Only behind 
the barred doors of his embassy office was Gouzenko ever 
aware of that suspicion and intrigue with which his whole 
life had been associated. 


For those traitors and spies who were convicted and im- 
prisoned on his evidence Gouzenko holds nothing but 
contempt. They were not prompted by financial gain. 
They were simply in sympathy with the Communist cause. 
And that is due primarily to the fact that they know noth- 
ing about life under Communism in the Soviet Union. 
This is the Kremlin’s way of winning over to side 
gullible foreign sympathizers—by sealing the U.S.S.R. 
from the outside world. 


its 


While much of the general information presented in The 
Iron Curtain has become known through previous docu- 
ments of this nature, Gouzenko presents some newer and 
fresher details which come very close to being unequaled 
in the picture they reveal of constant despair and terror in 
Russia. To the question: “What can we do about the 
Soviet?” the answer is “Nothing”. Since the Soviet leaders 
will continue to do what they please anyway, democracy 
must be realistic and think more of its own strength and 
rower to defend itself. Under the guise of a political 
party, communism, according to Gouzenko, is a “Fifth 
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loving people of all nations. Unimpassioned and witha -s 
alarm he reveals what has been long suspected but jpg than OF a 
substantiated. From his hidden “exile” he deserves 


wide hearing through the medium of his printed do 


ment. 
Francis J. Ullrich, F 
Manhattan College, | arnesics 
New York City Living. 
$2.95. 
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“In positive terms, we can state that psychological] The author 
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loyalties; being primarily a creative, contributing per 
son; having learned to profit from experience; having 
a freedom from fear (anxiety) with a resulting true 
serenity and not a psuedo-absence of tension; and ac 
cepting and making the most of unchangeable reality 
when it confronts one.” 
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From what I know of Dr. William Menninger, and his 
sreat war record in the field of psychiatry, this expresses 


the ideal that shaped his own activities, which certainly 
t ° o 
Fare those of a 


wp than of a “receiving” one. 


“giving and contributing” person rather 


Edward B. Bunn, S.]., 
University of Scranton 


* * * 


How to Stop Worrying and Start 
June 3, 1948. 306p. 


Carnegie, Dale. 
Living. Simon & Schuster. 
$2.95. 

This is a high pressure book. The author has a theme 
that naturally appeals to us “humans”. By dint of play- 
ing on the same string, the reader will have one of two 
reactions, or maybe both, namely: that the ears of his 


| mind become deaf, or that he is lulled to mental sleep. 


I This book gives many practical recipes on “How to Stop 


Worrying” in terms of magical formula, like: “Eight 
Words That Can Transform Your Life’, “Six Rules on 
How to Break the Worry Habit Before It Breaks You”’, 
“Seven Ways to Peace and Happiness”, “How to Cure 
Melancholy in Fourteen Days”, “Three Rules on How to 
Keep from Worrying About Criticism”, “Eleven Ways to 
Prevent Financial Worries’, etc. 

The book contains much personal testimony, with names 
and addresses, and quotations from Carlisle, Ruskin, 
Stephen Leacock, Sir William Osler, Mrs. E. K. Shields, 
815 Court St., Saginaw, Michigan, Edwards E. Evans of 
the Evans Product Company, etc., who constitute one 
happy family in testifying to the validity of Mr. Carnegie’s 
thesis. 

Patt Ten of the book contains thirty-two true stories on 
“How I Conquered Worry”. I do not doubt at all that 
sme people would be helped by reading parts of this 
book, or all of it for that matter, but it smacks so much 
f our artificial modern advertising, with its exaggerated 
pretensions that often make us turn off the radio in dis- 
sust, or laugh in ridicule. 


[am sure it was a hard job collecting all that material, 
and involved the expenditure of a tremendous amount of 
uoyant energy, for which the redoubtable Mr. Carnegie 
deserves much credit. 
Edward B. Bunn, S.]., 
University of Scranton 
© 


Parsons, Wilfrid, S.J. The First Freedom. 
ln. May 26, 1948. 178p. $2.25. 

Two recent decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the McCollum and Everson cases offer the occa- 
son for The First Freedom substitled “A Consideration 
n Church and State in the United States”. 


McMul- 


The author, a well known Catholic political scientist and 
philosopher, a former Editor and Chief of The America 
analyses the various opinions, given in the above two 
cases, in the light of American history and of ‘the legal 
traditions of the United States. The result of the critical 
and impassionate study indicates that the justices of the 
Supreme Court have, either consciously or unconsciously, 
violated their self-imposed rule of appealing in cases of 
doubt to the history of the American Constitution and 
have substituted for the discussions in Congress concern- 


Carnegie — Parsons — Dormer 
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ing the First Amendment and its meaning their own per- 
sonal opinions and feelings. 


Fr. Parsons offers a brief survey of the diverse relations 
which have existed between church and state during the 
course of history. He discusses the various meanings of 
the confusing metaphor of “separation of church and 
state’, proposes and explains a more accurate and intel- 
igible phrase “distinction and co-operation between 
church and state” as a substitute. The “separation” of 
and church is | 


devoid of all reality since each 
composed of the same people. 


r 


state is 
le. The “distinction” between 

church and state is a reality in history, fact and law. 

The author presents numerous quotations from outstand- 

ing protestant leaders who have raised their voices on 

constitutional and historical grounds against the recent 

decisions of the Supreme Court. 


The First Freedom is an unbiased explanation of the 
meaning of the First Amendment to the Constitution. 
Nowhere, except in the First Annals of Congress and 
other historical sources can one find such a lucid presenta- 
tion of religious freedom as understood and intended by 
the Framers of the Constitution and by the people of the 
several States who ratified it. A perusal of this small 
book by young or old, Catholic or Protestant, Jew or 
Gentile will help in no little way to present to all, regard- 
less of their beliefs or prejudices, the historical environ- 
ment of this great amendment, and with this clarified, 
crhaps, a more equitable solution to a problem, com- 


I 
I 
plicated by years of violent emotions may eventually be 
found, . 
Arthur A, North, S.]., 
Department of Philosophy, 
University of Scranton 


CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB—MAY SELECTION 


Dormer, Hugh. Diaries. Newman. May 15, 1948. 


159p. $2.50. 


Hugh Dormer was a young officer in the Second Armored 
Battalion of the Irish Guards. In the autumn of 1942 he 
volunteered for a special secret unit of the War Depart- 
ment whose assignment was to parachute into France and 
cripple the French industries serving the German war 
effort. These diaries are the accounts of Dormer’s various 
operations in France, and of the later return to his be- 
loved Guards for the invasion. 


Dormer and six companions were first assigned to sabotage 
an oil shale mine at Le Creusot, which was a vitally im- 
portant source of supply to the German armored divisions 
in Africa and Russia. The attempt was unsuccessful, 
and after a harrowing journey over the tortuous Pyrenees 
to Spain, Dormer made his way back to England. Follow- 
ing a short rest he was briefed for another sortie to blow 
uj the St. Quentin canal locks. However, German in- 
telligence got wind of the operation and it had to be 
called off. Here, Dormer conveys something of the utter 
relief which the fighting man experiences when a planned 
operation has been called off. But the respite was short. 
Soon after, he and the others returned to France and 
ironically enough, the plant at Le Creusot was finished 
off in ridiculously easy fashion. As in the previous at- 
tempt, the real suffering and privation was in making 
their escape from France across the Pyrenees, into Spain, 
thence to Lisbon, and finally home by plane to England. 
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The Le Creusot mission completed successfully, 


»s of war. 
nd it was we 


His philosophy of 


many lacunae, 


veighed by 


another; the 
to the homosexual, and now 
murder, as the Elizabethans knew and the ex 
red, is the last anarchic king ship. 
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Jackson — Stilwell 


Dormer 
remain- 
to the 


1e difficult decision of eithe: 
or returning 


complete 


faced with tl 
the War Department u 
Previously he had beer 





nit 
in n 


Cecil 





ag t 
with all the duties assigned him; but now, as a Catholic 
gentleman as well as an English soldier, he was fearful 
lest some assignment be given him which would com- 
promise his honor and integrity. For example, he looked 
with distaste on the assassination of Admiral Darlan and 


similar sordid incidents. 


1 
tne Story, a Stol 


| 
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i 
winicn 
tensity 


tale. 


but the barest bones of 

ypical English understatement 

of of any 
T 

er, more to Hugh 

adventure and escape. 


action first rate combat 
tal 


Iness 
1 
nowe 


owing tales ot 


it 
Yormer’s Diaries 


The real 


i 


the book lies in the fact that it is the testament 
tholic gentleman and good soldier who maintains 


, ainct the icarder 
tegrity against the disoraer 
of the West were 


pillars 
nigh impossible to see life whole 


ortt 


citadel of his own int 
“The very 
I] 


and see it steadily. Dormer was able to retain his sanity 
ned wholesomeness by clinging to the bulwark of his 


living was exemplified his 


family motto—“Cio che vuole, io voglio’—‘“What God 
ill.” 
e remembered that this is a diary. It has a good 


and the prose 


flaws 


: sparse 
are more than 
expression. Hugh 


ty 
St. Martin les Becases, 


the grammar is rough 
times. But these minor 
ral author’s sinceri 
vas killed in action at 


e 


at 
OT 


1944. 


Thomas P. McTighe, 
Department of Philosop 
University of Scranton 
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Jackson, Charles. The Outer Edges. Rinehart. May 
27, 1948. 240p. $2.75. 

Mr. Charles Jackson has, by an unerring sense of subject 
matter, shown that he possesses the proper attributes of 
the serious novelist, as he is conceived of in our time. 
With even pace he goes to one pattern of violence after 


progress from the 
the murderer. For 


tantialict 
Cl tialists 


re is discrimination in his 


“ad our day the 


! . 1 1 
s the greater, for the slayer is taken to be the 
netantie ls : "he , > 
C ‘amus’ existentialist novel The Stra Ter, the 
1 1 ia 1 


] + , © > 1 oY 
is the central character, and he is an 


lectual”, or at least cerebral. Under Mr. Jackson’s de- 
mocratizing touch, the murderer shares the spotlight with 
those who partake of responsi! ility with him through 
their love of gossip, their avid devouring of press accoun 

or their imitation of his act on various levels. Chaucer’s 





that “murder will cut” takes on a pervasi' 
th. The murderer in The Outer Edge 
einbeck is an influence here) has a mental life 
ages less vivid than that of his child victim 
1 further appalling note. The murderer repre- 


scent in the social scale; his grandfather wa: 
1 gentry, his father and uncles have become « 
And chief among those affected by 
the ruthless marauders of the counting 


are 
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up to gentility. ll Chinese 
For Jim Harron, whose coatact with the murderer js ,—5° = _— 
fleeting one, the problem of evil touches not so much h rougnt - 
infidelity to his wife, but rather his unforgivable condugpo M28 | 
in running over a dog with his car and lying to his daugh. 

ter about the matter. he plight of manners has s 

Hal vt the plight of morals. Mr. Jackson is in this 

stance not only being accurate in his delineation ¢ 

social type (as in his observation in another connect 

that “the Westchester code” holds that “the wolf and t 

deceived husband were interchangeable and who cared 

but he is des perately eager to make us feel that the in 

cident of the dog has a force of betrayal lacking in Har. 

ron’s extramarital relations. One can only remark tha 


the Westchester code has scored a subtle victory. 





It is fitting that this novel should be as trim and ot was Un: 
as the civilization, “modern, beautiful, and awful”, thafi. the und 
it reflects. Here are no protracted scenes of evil, or df 

good either, but brief succeeding flashes of glare on ,BMVEAs a 
theme left as murky on the .“ page as it is on the first \ — 
The reader who encounters Mr. Jackson’s puppets wil reigned the: 


to his wife 


1 1 . } 
them palli d failures in their weak attempts to come é 
who 1n Sty 


problem of evil. 
Riley Hughes, the Britis “ 
Georgetown Unive ity, the genera 
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Stilwell, Joseph W. The Stilwell Papers. Sloane. 
May 25, 1948. 357p. $4.00. 

Mrs. Stilwell reports that when she and her 
stepped from a plane in California o1 November 6, 1944 
her three dau who were waiting for them, wer 

“gaunt, wenty, and celioulian appear | velt. Waal 


— by the 
ng ge ae 
f General Stilwell. She further reports that several find the boc 


husbanc 


} 
gn 


ters, 


anc 


H 4 \ 1 
days later, with the consent - the War Department, hefexcellent pic 
° ’ 1 
received newspaper men for an interview, but that “No fsome explos! 


word concerning China was spoken”. In the interval-be 
tween November 2, on which date Mrs. Stilwell g 
her husband in Washington upon his arrival from ( 
and November 6, the date of their arrival in Califor 
General Stilwell had been told by General Marshall to sa 
> nothing whatever about the Chinese problem. Gener 
Stilwell maintained the silence enjoined upon him. 
widow now believes that the story should be told. 
book is the result. 





Wilder, Re 
17, 1948. 


uredt balls ( 


oe ee 


On what is the book based? It is based upon a comman varteled ¢ dy 
journal that Stilwell kept and in which he made dail se ie be 
entries, and also upon short essays or analyses that he | sid 
often prepared in order to help him see a1 issue in it 


entirety, and finally upon letters written to Mrs. S 
Theodore Hi. B hite has edited the material, 


yn 

tilw ess tha pit 

er the be he asin 
ing statements, so as to further 


acic 


led conne the unit rs nuanc 
f the account. The material written by General Stilwel tond 

ot intended for publication; hence the connecting ie scene 
paragraphs prepared by the editor are helpful. No effort | printed wor: 
is made interpret Stilwell’s meaning. That was not knows the se 
and blunt 


and tl 
- 


Was I 


to 


necessary. The general wrote very plainly the writing 
and mentioned names and dates. The author has le carger and k 
out some of the names when there was a danger that tl ry telling 
publication of the name might result in injury to the oelved the blast 


concerned. Punishment might easily befall those fWhi 
Chinese who had befriended Stilwell, during the general's F¥ets. 
stay there, from March, 1942 until October, 1944. 


son 
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While in China, the general was presumably in charge of 
| Chinese troops, and was also responsible for the divi- 
war supplies being flown into China or being 


1elr Way 











eas Sy in by truck. Stilwell was blocked at every turn 
ruch his POUS ‘ar or 
_. 4, Bby Chiang Kai-shek, for whom he coined the nickname 
CONnalL , > 9 Cn} 1] : a 
“Peanut”. Stilwell gives his good reasons for believing 
> Ga . 1. Z - > a: a 4 
has sucpitat Chiang was trying to lessen Stilwell’s influence over 
lads SUC RY " 4 —- ’ ‘ta 1 
this: Fthe Chinese army. It was Stilwell’s conviction that 
-e BChiang was a “grasping, bigoted, ungrateful little rattle- 
Wil O 99 \= 1 “er “ . 
snecticn emake. (P- 207) who was trying to “finish the war coast- 
LIC IC aes ‘ ° c 1 
eee y with a big supply of material, so as to perpetuate his 
and t ad 7 ’ : : : ‘ 

1 Preaime. He has blocked us for three years and will con- 
Carea 1 ’ ” 
tl, «Einue to do so. He has failed keep his agreements 

LDC Ihe oan “1 499 
» Har (p, 340) Stilwell’s assignment was made even more 
sl tha, Pdificult because of the ill will that existed between Chiang 
ark thé > “< , ne se Sa 
"End the British officials in India. Stilwell was trying to 
maintain Burma as a barrier against Japanese aggression 
id spa ut was unable to awaken any enthusiasm in the British 
Do ' 
ll, thath fr the undertaking. 
il, or ¢ t 
i - ERevealing accounts are given, too, of Stilwell’s experiences 
© Ges a 
tno fro fin Washington in early 1942. The utter chaos that 
are Re ead there is well portrayed in the letters that he wrote 
nh ohis wife. He was decidedly unimpressed by Roosevelt, 
to com . | 1p F “y iste l 
who in Stilwell’s opinion was being unduly inf Gusnced dy 
3 rm ! 1 
the British. These impressions were strengthened when 
the general met the president at the Caiso conference. 
ersity, PU ae ; eg : 
: Lord Louis Mountbatten, a living embodiment of inefh- 
bys : 
ciency, amused Stilwell. Stilwell referred to Mountbatten 
“Glamour Boy” and “Sultan”. Finally Chiang used 
Sloane.f enough pressure upon President Roosevelt to bring about 


recall. The blow fell in October, 1944, and 
Stilwell left China for Washington and a rather ignomini- 
ous retirement. The chaos in present day China might 


have been averted had Stilwell been supported by Roose- 


Stilwell’s 





a 
pores vit. Whatever your thoughts are on China you will 
+ several pind the book challenging and informational. There are 
nent, he excellent pictures in 1cluded, and it should be mentioned, 
t “Nofsme explosive profanity. 
val -be Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 
greeter Loyola University, 
. hin Chicago, Illinois 
lifornis 
l] to > * * 
ene Wilder, Robert. Bright Feather. Putnam. May 


1948. 408p. $3.00. 


you exclaim to yourself as the double- 


1. This 


Great balls of fire! 


mmand f &tteled adventure in Bright Feather rolls before your 
Je daily } es: this Wilder is a man of a thousand moods and 
lent 4 tdents. He can, for instance, simulate with equal readi- 
e in ist" the complex facets of personalities; > the roily restless- 
Stilwell. p=" that pitched the white settler into such a calamitous 
ind has | Marriage of justice toward his Indian brother; the con- 


between Clay Ham- 
rigue 


he real friendship 
Seminole, Asseola; the tender int 


in t 


sClOUS ances 
e unitl nuanc 


Stilwell |Mond and the 
WLilWe ' 











necting PVE Scene. All are transmitted from imagination to th 
™ fort j Printed word with the finesse of a star performer who 
vas not p20Ws the secret of audience witchery. 
bluntly jhe writing parallels something of both Samuel Shella- 
has left Poarger and Kenneth Roberts at their finer moments: the 
rege 4 telling is in the compelling Shellabarger tradition, 
a pet fand the blasts at government bungling resemble the volley 
O82 which Roberts’ novels have let loose on political maneu- 
ne ets. If Andrew Jackson and his Indian policy were never 
, froasted before, they are now done to an even turn. 





Wilder 
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The lush Florida wilderness at the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century provides the backdrop for the inter- 
lacing growth of three men—Clayfield Hammond, a vitu- 


perative old devil iy has bullied the respect of his 


slaves, a bodyguard of felonious mercenaries, and the land 
it self into producing a fabulous plantation which all the 
South eyes oto He his grandson, young Clay, an 

sania ehel: and Asseola. the warrior, the “Baal 
iclealistic rebel; and Asseola, the warrior, the “Bright 
Feather”, whose dreams for the reestablishment of his 





people die unrealized with him in a white man’s prison. 
Their lives, on an individualist scale, epitomize the greed, 
ney, and the fierce racial integrity that fought the 
or the frontier. 


brought to the 


plantation as an orphaned 
yg tel the stage. He plants his feet on the road 
to yoo with the Gales rescue of an Indian from 
a white mob. The die is cast spontaneously, directed by 
the influence of f his youthful companionship with Asseola, 
and his sympathy for the cause of the Seminoles colors 
separate cycles that see him leave the Clayport man- 
build again on 


tie 
sion twice, returning the second time to 
its ruins. 

Clay’s first trip takes him from the plantation and Sue 
Rogers as far as St. — where he meets the dandi- 
fied, likeable wit and 1 er Jamie Beulow, and falls 
iit love with Claire np ta the provocative but—un- 
known to him—wanton mistress of John Spain. The 
Ce uple > are discovered in a rendezvous by one of Spain’s 
minions, and Claire’s only escape from Spain’s wrath is a 
hurried match with the Hammond heir. Clay brings her 
home to the snorting disapproval of his grandfather, who 
has a shrewd nose for smelling out shady ladies. 


O- -good 


with the role of country chatelaine, 
and creates amusement for herself by dalliance with the 
plantation foreman, until Jamie arrives for a visit dangling 
greener pastures. They elope and Clay, still half uncon- 
vinced of Claire’s infidelity, stalks his erstwhile confidant 
him. (I think, on pane excellence, Mr. 
be excused this single bow to melodrama.) 


He works off 


Claire tires quickly 


and shoots 


Wilder may 


Existence for Clay then becomes primitive. 
part of his disillusion in the wilds, hires himself to the 
Army as a barely gets away with his skin 
during an Indian attack on his company, witnesses the 
tragic betrayal of Asseola’s truce efforts, and finally comes 
back with a mature sense of values to remake his life 
with Sue. 


tivilian guide, 


There is, of course, much more to Bright Feather than 


what might look, from here, like just another Hollywood- 
esque story. There is, for one thing, a sustained character 
development among the three men that is marvelous to 
watch. And there is a two-sided picture of the Indian 


problem that will many a pioneering forefather from 
his pedestal. Readers who bask in the faith that America 
was founded altogether on sweet kindness and fair play 
will have their complacency staggered. 
Regrettably, the book’s male characters take their fleshly 
pleasure matter-of-factly wherever can find it, but 
such incidents are at least confined to little detail and do 
breathe garlic-like through every sentence. This fact 
rsed foul language render the novel unfit 


and the interspe 
family. Adult historical fiction fans can 


they 
not 


for the whole 
read it with profit. 


Lois Slade, 
Dubuque, Iowa 
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Translated 
20, 1948. 


World Without Visa. 
Doubleday. 


laquias, Jean. 
by F Peter Grant. 


Visa is a novel of 


, Vague purpose, al id | no structuré ral f 
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tance desert ay and 





nigpeevoniing but after 
there will 
pages he is only 
as arrived any w! 
ill in progress. 


isappointments 
‘entral narrative, anc 1 by the closing 
re that nobody | 
‘ e of new characters is sti 
final effect is a spasmodic s 





ry episodes that 
on to depict 
a tortured fight for 


oration weetuate 
life blin sl 
med ate st 

Pg ngee collaboration at 


1 1 ° ° 1 _ =< ae * q 
panish b order, this is the only avenue > of 


y legal 1 means or 
to others 
purpose and content themselves with 
Ev en Adrie "9 be Pon- 


rs, al poses mnisfits 
‘onnivance to 
ind pnd tion to the oppos sition. 
illac, local Petain | 

y is ais ig he Bsc. Ma S 
1 Trinyi with use of her 
justice Karen 


for pa 
but wie po is actually 
in conspiracy with 
turn donates the funds to Aldous John Smith, 


the American intel S 


Colonel in 
in charge of 
ity poe laienieite Of lite on ge ong fringe cal the 
Arthur Papsky, astronomer who sacrifices his visa 
» sake of a friend; 

I, peenercany 
from a land « 


simple Herr and Frau 


“Ay an sup erioity; som Stepa- 

ine Lep age, Smith’s 
10 nail - to the fina 
Audry, an author of tiresome 
oe comp wehensi ble 
American 
‘% ‘Soames approximatio n to a 
ae of events and myris 
fe of Jules Garrigue. 


decre} IL Lal 


ng even 


"See his om 





camps do not deter 
g, or complicity in de 
an Dye me by 


fraudi ng Bessie Hargrove of 

faked Direr 
T ne contend with 
ivities of underground 
rl a roun nd “up of Jews that is 
sampled in the 





-Seagrame t and Emilio tattoos his 
tain’s kepi, W 
_and the subscription Vive la France. 
story of the Societé Sucret, a communistic 


ty hat ar id Pe 


candy company that survives by black market dealip 
and police connivance. Railroad sabotage by Geor 
Davy, the love affair between Ivan Stepanoff and Yvor 
Terrielle, the Trotskeyite activities and sexual excesses gon 
Marc Laverne with Anne Marie, and the wanderig§, 1. Kook 
career of Marianne are a few of the many themes assaf 5. 
ated with this coterie. Yet the complexes of Joset ct the m 
Emilio and the “Suc” are but two of many plots unfolds we Pile 
in the spreading hydra of narrative. It is no reflection gf acons. is 

Malaquais’s technique that he cannot hold the whole pr ie “ 
fusion and make it coherent for the reader, but there canoe f 
bad juc igment and artistic discipline in trying to utilif’ 5 in the 
far more than is needed for one novel or for t ee hey 
effect being sought. sineteenth-c 


Intermingled with several of the stories are considera 


brutality and sexual grossness: torture, beatings, fondliy 
under tables, ogling, fornication, and debauchery. Thepcompared tc 
are presented with a matter-of-fact detachment  thefmost signific 
mirrors the unmoral living for the moment that comaline MacGr 
with elimination of spiritual direction. The stream frlations du 
consciousness technique utilized for most of the countlefhad marriec 
characters contributes considerably to both the disordepbeen killed 
and the indecency. When one considers such conteping. When 
and the common occurence of paragraphs that run frogpharsh sentet 
two to five pages of crowded small type, the heroic aftip to Euroy 
complishment of Peter Grant in the translation is jm}and resume: 
pressive. The reader who makes the effort, and it is apis different, 
effort, to follow him finds little or no reward at the ent} love with ea 
For the world that Malaquais chaotically shows is a worlfother that tl 
unrelieved by faith in the present or hope for the futur mysteries of 








ne 
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fess to him 


f the story 





The defense that such was France in its period of collapgpgoes to the 
postulates a use of art divorced from philosophic convifthinks she v 


tion and hardly justifies even the adult in exposing hims!fa divorce 


to the tedium of the maze or the grossness of the detail Europe?) bu 
George E. Grauel, Ph.D., | —- 


John Carroll University, | anot Is 
Cleveland 18, Ohio : ead I 
a 

un people, 

7 Fe © ruth. But 


Arnold, Elliott. Everybody Slept Here. Duell, Slow ould be a 


and Pearce. Apr. 12, 1948. $3.00. ag enna 
The jacket of this book describes it as “one of the livelie ty Ba 
funniest, truest books to come out of the war that Wf yranoling. 
waged in Washington”. Many reviews seem to agttf way of life. 
Presumably there is truth in it. In our unhappy civilizfond death? 
tion it is unlikely that there should not have been a lath yeep for the 
group of men and women in Washington who habituallf hy anyone 
drank to excess, with or without provocation; whose cor 
versation was moronic, coarse, blasphemous; and wl 

morals were those of the barnyard. 
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The book is written in what has now come to be calle 
the “Grand Hotel technique”. That is to say, it des 
with a group of people taken from different environment: 

_— lives criss-CTOss for a short Space of time ‘and wi —— 
hen part company. Vicki Baum has proved a blessing McMullen 
peop le with an itch to write, for this technique dispenses} ~ 
with the necessity of thinking up a coherent plot; in faci *egarding th 
one might almost stop that sentence at the word “thinkf ‘us XII in h 
ing”. We are whirled from one episode to another. Colonef quently tl 
Temple designs dresses. Louise, his wife, an unmitigate!]™d writings 
snob, cannot leave drink alone. Colonel Brent, a goop "ters of to 
officer, is disgraced because his report on the unsatisfactonp *'Preter to | 
condition of a landing-field does not please the author}"e East, an 
ties. Mrs. Dwight, manager of the apartment hous}™tory, arc] 
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hid married, passionately in love. Their 
> disord: 
1 conter 
run fronph 


eroic a “ to Europe, where she has several “affai 





1 it is s different, spoiled, though they are still ‘emnapars ely 
the enflove with each other. Why they coulblin’s t have t 

's a worlfother that they still loved, that they forgave, i 

1e futurf mysteries of modern fiction. So the war comes, and 

f collanshgoes to the Pacific, and Caroline is hearthbrol 

ic convict thinks she will live with someone else and 

io himsefa divorce (why not before, when she came 
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: ag 
Europe?) but then she decides not to—at 


le ia 


Ph.D., 


Il, Sloar 


dmire a book like this. Are these imm« vral, 


way of life that is worth preserving at the 





na larg 
vabitual 
1ose con 


1d whos 


lier] 
untry. 


Angela Cave, 


Manhattanville College of the 


Sacred Heart 
New York City 
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onments 
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lessing t 


equently the literal sense is not so ol 


nd Writings of ancient oriental authors as 


author's the East, and make proper use of the aids 
t 





Johnson — Jones ia 


Capital House, spites and is spited by her tenan 
“etn itute (need I mention that she has 
“old?) screams her obscene language whife 


the book really about anything except ugly 
vis etianeet These neene 
and garish episodes? here are three near- 
took, the most important of which, a horrifying ex] 
10W & olo nel Beena’ S reports are turned down Or | 
Treasons, is given the most cursory treatment. 


3 viously expected to thrill to the story ‘itty, 
it There ¥ ventually falls in love with a young soldier who h: 
tO Utlng, Jee in the war, and when he implores her to marr 


after they have lived together) commits suicide in 

teenth-century melodramatic style, sooner 
fags to him that she is “that kind of woman”’ 
of the story doesn’t seem quite clear, but it is as s dayli 
compared to the story that the author seems t 
most significant and subtle—the story of Philip and Caro- 
ne MacGregor. Philip and Caroline had 
lations during their Delachaal and college days 


been killed in a motor accident, when Caroline was Pig 
ng. When Philip heard, he turned on Caroline wit 

arsh sentence. That was the end. Caroline goes on a 
rs”, comes back 
and resumes a old relations with Philip, but everything 


least | 


msidering the way we are whirled from on 
x ™ 1 ‘ 
ther, I suppose the book might be describex 


should be arraigned for subversive activities 
wcommunist. For you could go no better 
troy love and respect for your country than to write 


wrangling, spiteful, dishonest drunkards t! he prox 


death? Educators might well read th 
eep for the Godless education that has made it 
ut anyone who laughs at it can have little 


lohnson, Humphrey J. T. The Bible and Early Man. 
McMullen. Feb. 13, 1948. 159p. $2.25. 


Regarding the interpretation of the Old Testament Pope 
"us XID in his Encyclical Letter Divino Afflante s 


bvious in | the —_ 


ersity 

O sit true? It is, presumably, factually accurate t 
tain people, if you choose to accept that as a de sees 
ruth. But anyone who describes this book as “fur 


titers of today ... it is absolutely necessary for od in- 


tor “preter to go back in spirit to those remote 


hous} Story, archaeology ethnology, (today more 





1 Bis ] } . 4 - : . a 
ken of as anthropology) and other sciences, in order 
to discover what literary forms the writers of that early 


intended to use, and did in fact employ. For to ex- 
re hat they had in mind the ancients of the East did 
not always use the same forms and expressions as we do 
today; they used those which were current among the 
people of their own time and place; and what these were 
the exegete cannot determine a priori, but only from a 
careful study of ancient oriental literature.” This is ex- 
ictly what the author did in giving us a scientific and 
scholarly treatment of such topics as the Origin of Man, 
Fall of Man, Early Ages of the World, Deluge and Evo- 


lutionary Controversy. 





The author discusses the modern difficulties connected 
with the above mentioned topics. He claims that Catholic 





versity students and schoolteachers are still perplexed 
hesitation shown by the theologians in accepting 
positions taken as axiomatic in the world of science. In 


1ddition to those within the fold there are to be met with 
educated men and women, otherwise favorably disposed 
toward Catholicism, who yet hesitate to embrace it out 
of fear that the Church is committed to positions which 
are no longer tenable. Besides those capable of formulat- 
ing difficulties in their own minds, there is a considerable 
body of se mi-educated opinion, vaguely uneasy that all 
not well as regards the relations of faith and science. It is 
srobable, the author says, that in practice the extent to 
which these difficulties are felt is somewhat limited by the 
fact that there is little reading of the Old Testament on 
he part of the Catholic laity. 


Father Johnson, an Oratorian, was educated at Eton and 
at Christ Church, Oxford. He became a convert to 
Catholicism in 1912, studied for the priesthood at Beda 
ome, and was ordained in 1930. He is a Com- 
> of the Order of the Holy Sepulchre, and is well 
as the author of numerous studies both in theology 


and in archaeology. 


chaeol 





1 ] 1 
Of course. this book is recommended for all readers, but 
; 
especially for those interested in the message Scripture 
has for us. 


Elmer M. Kruper, 


University of Scranton 
. = s 


Jones, Virgil Carrington. The Hatfields and the Mc- 
Coys. The University of North Carolina Press. Apr. 


10, 1948. ix, 293p. $3.75. 

“Pat” Jones, an important man in Virginia politics and 
Curtis publishing, has done a useful service in compiling 
considerable information contained in this account of 
the notorious feud which tortured _ Kentucky-West 
Virginia border for about forty of the last years of the 
nineteenth century. Accomplished amid official duties as 
executive secretary to Gove -rnor Tuck, Jones’ scholarly 
task entailed examination of old periodicals and country 
and metropolitan newspapers, pao records and county 
histories as well as interviews with survivors of the deadly 
scuffles in the Tug River area. To the main narrative is 
appended gubernatorial correspondence, judicial decisions, 
the family trees of the Hatfields and McCoys as well as 
exhaustive documentation on his own text. There are, in 
iddition, , Gavornome photographs of Devil Anse Hatfield, 
the chi ief antagonist, and his cohorts. Al Capp is, evi- 
sothaeag not as exaggerated as one might think. 
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Jones has, I think, attempted to write a popular book 


the style of Frederick Lewis Allen, Walter Millis, and 
Cleveland Amory. With the current trend toward anec- 


l 
various kinds including murder categorized 
| 
| 


donk wer of 

af gens ag ieee . nteces ble 
by city and profession, society histories of places like 
Boston and Memphis, and nostalgic narratives of family 
¢ , . 1 
life among hyphenated minorities, there is no reason why 
this book should not be popular. It is written with a con- 
scious sense of dramatic values, a careful use of climax— 


anti-climax—in 


and an equally adroit handling of indi- 
absorbing. 


vidual chapters. Many chapters are The 
special strength of the writing is in the full wonder of the 
descriptions of wild landscape and primitive Saturnalia 
on election days and other occasions for rural rowdyism. 
The essential human dignity of most of the characters is 
not blotted out by murder and assassination, fornication, 
adultery and polygamy, sadism and arson, which are the 
main elements in this folk history. Obviously, the book 
is for adults or adolescents at the college level. The au- 
thor is a serious historian and a Southern gentleman. A 
spade is a spade; but he never makes it a steamshovel to 
dredge up the pointless moral muck that is pay dirt in 
contemporary publishing. This is not a shocking book. 
It was not intended to be. 


The facts are not without edification. The feud was 
brought gradually to an end by economic development, 
the spreading of an independent country press through 


modern transportat 


the mountains, the extension of on 
and the intensification of public schooling in the area. It 
was terminated by the conversion of Devil Anse Hatfield 


to the Hardshell Baptists. ‘The aeomeain Preacher," 
William Dyke Garrett “had pulled up often at the Hat- 
field cabin, talked of old times, and now and then pee in 
a word for the Lord”. 
“The baptism took 
Main Island Creek. 
under the surface of 
Johnse and Cap, went 
stacked their arms.” 
The chief weaknesses of the book make a paradox. The | 
material—with a host of characters of identical family 
names and similar Christian names—is unwieldy, so that 
the author has not been able to clarify his narrative to 
give it the propelling interests that one expects from the 
theme. Yet the book shows signs of padding. Material 
quoted from original sources in the later chapters is used 
in paraphrase in the opening sections. And while Jones 
prints an appendix of legal documents, he shows a some- 
what exhausting interest in the legalistic side of the bloody 
saga in his text. Some readers of this review may find 
interest in the youthful experiences among the Hatfields 
of the Georgetown alumnus, Virginia Supreme Court 
Justice George L. Browning. The book will make service- 
able collateral reading in courses of American history and 
civilization. It might also serve as corrective to romantic 
views about the virtues of primitive ruralism. 
Joseph T. Cotter, 
John Carroll University, 
6 leveland, Ohio 
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Letters between Jacques Maritain 
Philosophical Library, 1948. 

This exchange of letters between Jacques Maritain and 
Jean Cocteau is a witness to the great need the artist has 


Art and Faith. 
and Jean Cocteau. 





Art and Faith 





Best SELtafiluNE 


of philosophy and _ theolog 


the divorce 


for the regulating wisdon 


The scandal of the modern centuries is g anc 








ween the arts and the sapiental science, theology. I 
this divorce is not limited to the arts; theology Adivi igh 
me en without any subjects. The various spect flounder, 
sciences which have developed in modern times hagfonly if it {™ 
f the arts 


done so in separation from the indispensable guidance 
the theologian. Today the results are clear to any 
server; intellectual anarchy has progressed to the pos 
where not only supernatural truth but the natural or 
itself is subverted in a wholesale fashior 

The blame for this condition cannot be placed primar 
upon the shoulders of the specialists for the theologiz 
have forgotten that their is to bring the power 
Christian doctrine to bear upon contemporary probleng Hull, Core 
They engage in interminable scholastic controversies whsmillan. 
souls are seduced by doctrines the theologians have p Reading th 
bothered to answer. On the other hand, even Catho on “retary of 
scholars trained in the various disciplines have lit crear 

awareness of their need for philosophical and theologigf.. ies a 
guidance and are little disposed to accept the authori ad the res 
of the sapiental sciences to govern their speciality. ry to War. 
serious bl 





which mus‘ 
Iohn Colen 


role 


It is to Maritain’s credit that he has so well understajia 


the role of a Catholic oP Sher. This is how he din this fasc 
scribes this vocation: “I have been riveted to the m¥pon in 18 
dogmatic, keenest thought, the least capable of concil came into 
tion and softening, to a doctrine that is absolutely ha} nny were 
in order to try, while contemplating our times as they paftyrope. A 


The fact.is 


on, to reconcile. 





not to scatter but to take mpressions 
have confidence in the truth. As universal as beintay stock | 
truth must gather everywhere the fragments  snatchel -haracter. 

from unity; she alone can do it. -Our business is Boy 4 com! 


all things; to use what is true less}, Gladston 
The influence he has exercised of Wison pro 

many of the greatest of modern French artists is testimom., . 

to the power of Catholic doctrine and also to the beau 

of his character. It is this union of truth with great che moved to 

ity which captivated Cocteau, indeed it would anyospStuuve fe 

with a modicum of good will. 


find the positive in 
strike than to cure.” 


| Hull was el 


as 


wo years 
eturn to t 
ap 
roclivities 
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and in this he is typical of a 


satisfied with nothing less the 


that Cocteau, 


Id be 


It is clear 
contemporaries, Woul 


years Of 


Christ. Merely to give such a man natural truth woulf cal of 
r 1 op UUSE K 
be to offer a stone to one who asks for bread. And it# 


da vehe 
sdom is apparent, for it is as 
The Aristot Clic 


1 the natural orde 


here that Maritain’s wi 
theologian that he adc lresses Cocteau. 
doctrine of poetry is absolutely true it 
The most interesting thing about it is that it has my 
idvtoct nower a 9 j ee o wee With 
slightest power to attract the modern artist. He wan), . 
much more from the ar Aristotle would ever conf.) .: ; 
In this, Aristotle was right and the moderns wron or & 
For they want from the arts what in fact only Christ cf 4.17, 
give. But it is a disastrous error to conclude that th 
exaltation of art to a role it cannot fill will be solved 
ointing out that poetry is the lowest form of knowledg:} !e invitat 
bdssitean sees the problem supernaturally, as a Christi} omplete s 


ct, the b 


dale to 


1 
| nd burgeo: 
y+ th 


nc Hated 


ge 
ts than 
( ede 
iderable in 
that campa 


should, and is concerned to utilize this undue love of cept the 
artistic contemplation as a stepping stone to draw th sing. Hii 
artist to the contemplation of Christ. In fact everything sowing mi 
exists as an instrument to lead men to Christ. Th} Upied Jeh 
exaltation of poetry can be seen simply as an error or} \2aco_ wat 


olumbia ; 


be seen as an er 
nce Roose 


can ror which has the appearance of trut 


i.e., the intuitive mode of artistic contemplation is mot pie 
like the contemplation of the life of Faith than is the dif "ull had | 
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d theol ork -astigate. He writes that art separated from God “begins 

divorce ie, oping ¢ about for Heaven. It may take the wrong road, 

By Inded§go astray in a false night that is but a counterfeit of the 
> has bdivine night: We recognize the hunger that is in it. Let 

ious specgiit flounder, shout, blaspheme all it will, it will be cured 


times hagonly if it finds Christ.” The Catholic artists and teacher 
suidance fof the arts will find much here to guide him in the work 
Bvhich must be done, the restoration of the Arts in Christ. 
Iohn Coleman’s translation is excellent 

tural or William Davey, 
Department of Philosophy, 
U niversity of Scranton 
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; problesfHull, Cordell. The Memoirs of Cordell Hull. 
$10.50. 


millan. May 24, 1948 


DReading volumes by 


Mac- 


ersies wh 


s have 1 these two our distinguished war-time 


n Catha§ scretary of state is a rich and rewarding experience. Un- 
have lit doubtedly the real assessment of this work will be made 
theologis in terms of its clarification of the “Roosevelt problem” 
“ authony, and the responsibility of the president in leading the coun- 
wre try to war. Perhaps this is as it should be but it would be 
understas a serious blunder to ignore the many other facets revealed 
1ow he din this fascinating study. 

> the M¥Born in 1871 a product of the Tennessee frontier Hull 
ot concilis ame into the world just about the time Italy and Ger- 
utely har many were emerging from the bloody womb of Mother 


s they pa Europe. At the risk of creating some slightly inaccurate 
le TAaCtisPimpressions and yet in the of verbal economy a 

as beinl fey stock labels might well be used to sketch the Hull 
s Snatchiiharacter. In religion he was a Baptist, in political ideol- 
sINESS 18 Hopy a combined Jacksonian-Jeffersonian, in temperament 
rue less}. Gladstoneian liberal, and in practical politics a Bryan- 
rcised ov Wilson progressive. 


interest 


he beayrp Hull was elected to the Tennessee legislature in 1592 and 
the beau ~ N77 

oraat chap moved to Congress in 1907 where he served seven con- 
Great cn ea ee til ee Re bl = l | lide 5 1921 
id anv ecutive terms until the Republican landslide in Zi. 


later he recaptured his seat in the House to 
}return to the Democratic minority. During th long 
years of app renticeship Hull’s political and philosophical 


“Two years 


1ese 


a less th 
de roclivities expressed themse elves practically in a tenacious 
uth wou , 

\ ry espousal of income-tax legislation and banking reforms 
su “Tanda vehement opposition to trusts and high tariffs. In 
> © Tfact, the belief that ‘trade barriers were the cancerous 
Aristoteliz relude . tee -ardin; here Sea 

‘ludes to wars became a cardinal point in his program 


H rer 
ural ¢ burgeoned into the famous reciprocal trade 


acts nego- 

as not th 
i ee with many countries during the New Deal days. 
~ ee“ it is not generally known that Hull was a fairly astute 


ever con 
rms wro 
Christ caf. 
that th 
solved t 
‘nowled 
Christiat} ‘ 


love 


assing Al Smith in 
further had con- 
platform for 


ician who had a big hand in by-p 
avor of Rox — in 1932, and who 

derable influence in writing the democratic 
that cain 


The invitation to become secretary of came as a 
mplete surprise to Hull. When he 2 decided to 
cept the post the world situation was far from encour- 


Italy 





state 


draw thp*ging. Hitler was consolidating his power, was 
overythin} owing more reckless under Mussolini, Japan had oc- 
rist. Thpupied Jehol and was readying to quit the League, the 
srror or} Chaco war was on, and another threatened between 
e of tru} Columbia and Peru. It was a formidable challenge and 
n is mothe Roosevelt was preoccupied with the domestic crisis 
‘5 the def Hull had to face the initial problems alone. His first 
aspect cp Mportant sahineetnene was to reorient our policy toward 


atin America; in this Good Neighbor project he had the 


XUM 


Hull 
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Apropos 


Hull 


and sympathetic e President 
relations between the President Bi his secretary, 
is quick to place a high estimate on Roosevelt (1, 191-5) 
although the latter’s penchant for using special envoys— 
like Hopkins—and for acting independently without thor- 
ough collaboration from the Department of State caused 


tive upport of 


Hull many anxious moments, particularly as the war 
progressed. 
With the darkening of the European continent water 


the Nazi shadow our foreign pc shies w Posi ted on three 
propositions w hich Roosevelt stated t ongress in ang 
ary of 1941: ‘ all-inclusive or sae full sup- 
port for peoples, everywhere, who were resisting aggres- 
sion and thereby keeping war away from our hemisphere; 
and no acquiescence in a peace dictated by the aggressors 
and sponsored by appeasers” (11, 920). These principles 
were implemented by aid to Britain, an undeclared naval 
war in the Atlantic to protect shipments to that be- 
leaguered island, financial support to Russia when that 
country was attacked by erstwhile ally, and a closer 
scrutiny of Japan. Few portions of the book are more 
dramatic than chapters 71, 73 and 77-80 which detail 
the inexorable march of events toward doom against a 
background of the stop-watch whose minutes had been 
cooly calculated and limited by the Japanese themselves. 
From this account it is hard to accept the ultraist thesis 
that we deliberately maneuvered Japan into attacking us. 
Tojo was an all too-willing Barkus. 


her 


During the war Hull’s efforts were directed toward keep- 
the united nations diplomatically unified in order 
yetter to prosecute the war. However, the post-war world 


l d larger and larger as the tide of battle began to 


roome 


run in the Allies’ favor. Hull’s analysis of the Russian 
leaders, a eir aims, methods and problems is especially 
provocat Early in 1942 Russia revealed her greedy 


Europe 


as oncretely, t 1e 


and — England for an 
Baltic States 


Ns 


weel torial ain In 


| guarantee. 


advance 


also portions of Finland, Poland a Rumania were to 
be incorporated in the U.S.S.R.” (11, 1166). Hull, op- 
posed to any such concessions, wisely observed at the 
time that “it would seem preferable to take a firm atti- 


ude now” (11, 1169). We succeeded in stiffening the 
British position to such an extent that in the Ar nglo-Soviet 
accord of May 26, 1942, nothing was said of the frontier 
question. It is highly significant that Hull makes much 
of the point that nothing was done about the frontiers 
until Yalta, which was after he had resigned from office. 
The incriminating implication is clear leaving Roosevelt 
the concessions the United States 


alone to account for 
made there. In October, 1943, Hull flew to Moscow to 
discuss, among other things, the handling of post-war 


Ge TMANy. 
to > Ge 


One cannot help contrasting Hull’s approach 
man problem (11, 1285)—in itself quite strin- 





pitta the Morgenthau plan which called for the 
dismemberment of Germany and the reduction of that 
country to a pastoral ec ynomy. Hull denounced it as a 
“plan of blind vengeance” (11, 1606); in fact, Hull 


so far as to state that even Roosevelt did not 

full meaning of some of ements 
the second Quebec conference. 
een the long and often labored exegeses on for- 
eign policy we get occasional glimpses of the man him- 
self. Hull is revealed as a keen, scrupulously honest, 
tenacious, conscientious public servant who served well 
his country during its critical hours. Now in the twilight 


appreciate 


reached t 
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ec 
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of life Hull writes of the past and thinks of the future. 
In his stirring epilogue are many homely gems of wisdom 
but none is observation on the 


better than his nexus he- 


tween religion and politics: (1733) 
“We have a desperate need for more religion and 
morality as the background for Government. The re- 


ligious and moral foundations for thought and conduct 
require more strengthening here, as well as throughout 
the world. There is no higher civilizing influence than 
religious and moral concepts.” 
Clarence C. Walton, Ph.D., 
Department of History, 
University of Scranton 
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